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and 


Four Billion 


YveN though prophecy is a risky 
4 art. two fairly positive predic- 





tions can be made about the initial 
quarter of 1950: 

e Ford Motor Company stock 
will make its bow on the New 
York Stock Exchange: 

e The total number of shares of 
stock listed on the Exchange 
will reach the 4-billion-mark 
for the first time in history. 

Whether the Ford listing should 
rank first or second in significance 
is. of course. for the reader to 
judge. 

However. one aspect of the in- 
auguration of trading in Ford 
shares. which perhaps enhances 
the importance of the event, is that 
automobile companies listed on the 
Exchange will then account for 
more than 99 per cent of the na- 
tion’s passenger car production! 
Ranked in order of their total pro- 
duction in 1955, the five listed com- 
panies which turn out over 99 
per cent of all passenger cars made 
in this country are General Motors, 
lord, Chrysler, Studebaker-Pack- 


ard Corp. and American Motors. 

When the four-billion-mark in 
listed shares is reached it will rep- 
resent nearly 25 shares for every 
man, woman and child in the 
United States. 

It will mean also that — since 
the beginning of the present cen- 
tury — the number of shares listed 
on the “Big Board” has increased 
by more than seventy-fold from 
56.090,180. 

It wasn’t until 1908 that the total 
reached the 100-million-mark. The 
200-million-share total was achieved 
in 1920. 

The first billion shares came in 
1929. but nearly two decades 
passed before the two-billion-share 
figure was reached in 1948. 

Rapid Growth 

A week or so before Indepen- 
dence Day 1954, the three-billion- 
share total was achieved. Conse- 
quently, when the four-billion-mark 
is attained in the current quarter, it 
will mean that one-quarter of that 
amount has been added in a period 
of approximately 20 months. 

General Motors Corporation tops 
all listed companies with a total of 
279,934,250 listed common shares. 

Then in order come General 
Electric, Jersey Standard. U. S. 
Steel and American Telephone & 
Telegraph—each with under 1(0.- 
000.000 shares listed. 
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The PERSONAL TOUCH 


In Share Owner Relations 


By WALTER P. MarsHALL, President, Western Union Telegraph Company 


TTHEN Western Union recently 
W completed a major financing 
program, largest in our 104-year 
history, | was asked if our share 
owner interview program had con- 
tributed to its success. 

The answer, of course, was an 
emphatic—yes! 

Investor confidence and support 
are not built overnight; they de- 
velop or are built over a consider- 
able period of time. The basis for 
such faith is past performance, 
present progress, and plans for 
continued growth and expansion. 


Investor Confidence 

We believe Western Union, par- 
ticularly in the past few years, 
has produced results that justify 
investor confidence. But doing the 
job is only one part of the task. 
Telling others what you are doing 
is almost equally important, and 
we think our unique share owner 
interview program has played a 
most important part in keeping 
this company’s owners informed. 

Gur experience has shown that 
when you give share owners com- 
plete, accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion about their company, they 
respond with a high degree of 
interest and cooperation. 

Western Union 


was the first 
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company to establish a nation-wide 
program of personal calls on its 
share owners. The calls are made 
by company representatives in the 
course of their regular work in 
meeting the public. In addition to 
answering about the 
company, our representatives make 
sure that share owners are ac- 
quainted with Western Union’s 
many services. They are not only 
company owners but potential cus- 


questions 





An article — ‘‘What Stock- 
holders Want To Know’—by 
Western Union President Mar- 
shall in the September, 1951, 
issue of The Exchange at- 
tracted considerable attention. 

In recent months Western 
Union has split its stock 4-for- 
1; refunded its entire debt; 
and successfully offered over a 
million additional shares to its 
stockholders. 

What influence did this com- 
pany’s share owner interview 
program have on this exten- 
sive financial program? What 
are share owners principally 
interested in knowing about 
the enterprise in which they 
have invested? Do _ personal 
calls still appeal to them? 

Mr. Marshall answers these 
questions in this article. 














tomers, and they seem pleased at 
our interest in promoting the sale 
of our services. 

Share owners like the idea of 
personal calls. Here is one instance 
A rep- 
retired 
school teacher who owned West- 
ern Union stock. At the end of the 
interview 


typical of their reactions. 


resentative called on a 


she gave him a hearty 
handshake and said: 

I thank you for 
coming way out here to see me and 
ask if I had any questions about 
Western Union. I think what you're 


“Young man, 


doing is a wonderful idea. It makes 


a company human—and _ that’s 
what business needs today.” 
Fully 98 per cent of the share 
owners interviewed approve our 
program of personal calls and say 
o. The other two per cent say they 
already have been fully 
by the company’s quarterly, 
nual and 


informed 
an- 


post-meeting reports, 


and its monthly financial reports 
These reports 
are of course an important part of 


through the press. 


Mr. Marshall Sc meeting. 





our over-all share owner communi- 
cation program. 

Western Union 
have called personally on more 
than 40,000 share owners during 
the past 16 years. They have an- 
swered thousands of questions 
about our policies, services and re- 
search activities. No share owner’s 
question, no matter 
ing or complicated, has gone un- 
answered. If our field people can- 
not answer it fully and accurately. 
they wire headquarters for the in- 
formation. The reply is flashed by 
telegraph and given to the share 
owner at once. 

This highly personalized han- 
dling of questions by share owners 
requires time and effort, but we 
believe it has built invaluable good 
will for Western Union. It 
gives the owners of this company 
the opportunity to per- 
sonal and opinions which 
have helped to guide our decisions. 

As one example, their first-hand 
reactions have been invaluable to 
us in preparing the kind of reports 


representatives 


how search- 


also 


express 
ideas 








Exhibit of Western Union services. 





ments 





Walter P. Marshall has guided Western Union in 
a 160,000,000 mechanization and plant improve- 
ment program since 1948 when he was elected 
president of the company. Western Union’s mes- 
sage-capacity has been more than doubled since 
the end of World War II. Other new develop- 
include the 
facsimile machines, which permit telegrams to 
be sent and received merely by pressing a but- 
ton, and the expansion of leased wire systems, 


introduction of Desk-Fax 


for both inter-office and long-distance communications. 

Mr. Marshall is a director and member of the executive committees 
of American Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres, Inc., and of Ameri- 
can Express Co., and he is a director of Microwave Associates Inc. 





they want. There is no guesswork 
because our representatives, on 
every call, ask the share owner 
what he thinks of the annual re- 
port, whether or not it is com- 
plete and informative, or what 
suggestions he may have for its 
improvement. 

Our share owners have contrib- 
uted many constructive ideas 
which have been adopted in our 
annual reports. They have told 
us they want a clearly-written, 
easy-to-understand report. They 


like illustrations that contribute to 











an understanding of the company 
and its operations. They are not 
impressed by lavish or wasteful 
use of color and art work. 

That we are providing the kind 
of report our share owners want is 
evident from the most recent sam- 
pling of their opinions. Out of 
717 share owners asked about the 
annual report, more than 99 per 
cent (712) said they like the 
company’s reports, found them 
informative, and had no further 
suggestions for improvement; three 
offered no comments; and only 
two felt the report was more de- 
tailed than they required. 

Although there is a wide range 
of interest reflected in share owner 
questions, the number one query 
understandably continues to be: 
“What are the prospects for con- 
tinued good earnings—and for 
dividends?” This key question is 
natural since share owners are pri- 
marily interested in the safety of 
their investments and in receiving 
a fair return. 











Other most  frequently-asked 
questions deal with such subjects 
as management's policies and plan- 
ning, the current market price of 
our stock, the promotion of sales 
and services, including our rapid- 
ly-growing facsimile and private 
wire services, development and re- 
search progress and plans for fu- 
ture expansion and growth, 

Personal calls develop many 
questions that otherwise might go 
unasked, since most share owners 
are unable to attend annual meet- 
ings and few seem inclined to send 
in questions. 


25% Increase 


Seeking to broaden investor in- 
terest and ownership, Western 
Union split its stock 4-for-1 last 
May. At that time there were 
19,942 share owners. Now the 
company has more than 25,000 
owners—an increase of more than 
25 per cent, and the upward trend 
is continuing. 

It is noteworthy that when West- 
ern Union recently offered 1,000,- 
000 shares of new stock for share 
owner purchase on the basis of one 
new share for each five shares 
held, virtually no questions were 
raised by the stockholders who 
approved the offering and sub- 
scribed for more than 97 per cent 
of the shares. We think the infor- 
mation provided by the share 
owner interview program was help- 
ful in this connection. 

The financial press has com- 
mended Western Union’s share 
owner relations program. A well- 
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known New York City financial 
writer called our interview pro- 
gram “The Personal Touch” in 
share owner relations and added: 

“This is one way the progressive 
corporation can make the share- 

holder feel like he’s the owner of 
the business. Many people in the 
business of selling stock say ‘In- 
vest—be an owner of industry.’ 

But too often after one invests he 

feels like anything but an owner.” 

A prominent financial magazine, 
commenting editorially on our in- 
terview program, said: 

“Western Union’s program of 
interviews is also helping to edu- 
cate more people in the subject of 
how a corporation operates, and 
here also is performing a public 
service.” 


Story of Progress 


Calls on share owners are always 
happiest, of course, when you have 
something worthwhile to tell them. 
We have been fortunate in the past 
few years in having a story to tell 
of vast progress in mechanizing 
and speeding the handling of writ- 
ten-record communications. 

Share owners have shown spe- 
cial interest in our development 
and expansion of facsimile, the 
most modern communications me- 
dium, and in the huge communica- 
tions potential inherent in the 
growing use of integrated data 
processing on private wire systems 
leased to industry. This whole new 
field of automation is opening up. 
and the application of facsimile is 
ever broadening. 
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1955 sPLITs 
JUST MISSED 


RECORD 


HE number of listed stocks split 
‘| 2-for-1 or better last year—73— 
was more than double the 1954 
total of 34 but just short of the 
record 1946 figure of 74. 

For the decade 1946-1955 splits 
of 2-for-l or more averaged just 
under 42 annually. That average 
was swollen by large totals for the 
first and tenth years. 

Of last year’s 73 splits, 57 per 
cent were in a 2-for-1 ratio, 7 per 
cent were 214-for-1, 32 per cent 
were 3-for-l1 and 4 per cent were 


in a ratio of 4-for-1 or better. 

Over the past 10 years, the 
number of 2-for-1 splits or better 
compares as follows: 


PO 6.3: 73 «=: 1930........ .33 
1954.....34 I1969..... 17 
i Ss 23 =—-1948.... .30 
| sae i eel... .. 48 
U5") Ean 49 1946..... 74, 


The largest splits last year were 
5-for-1 by Reynolds Metals and 
4-for-1 by both U. S. Pipe & Foun- 
dry and Western Union. 

Among the 42 stocks which split 
2-for-1 in 1955—not shown in the 
tabulation—were Aluminum Co. of 
America, Amerada, Armco, Ben- 
dix Aviation, Caterpillar, Fire- 
stone, General Dynamics, Good- 
year, Goodrich, Idaho Power, Re- 
public Steel and U. S. Steel. 

Shown below are all splits last 
year in ratios exceeding 2-for-1. 





1955 STOCK SPLIT-UPS OF BETTER THAN 2-FOR-1 


Split Effective 


Stock Ratio Date 
Alpha Portland Cement.. 3-for-1 Apr. 27 
Armstrong Cork Co..... 3-for-1 Apr. 27 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 3-for-1 Feb. 24 
Beneficial Finance Co... 2%-for-1 Jan. 31 
Borg-Warner Corp. .... 3-for-1 Jan. 13 
Briggs Mfg. Co. ....... 3-for-1 Mar. 28 
Bulova Watch Co.. .. 3-for-1 Sept. 30 
Cities Service Co. ...... 2%2-for-1 Mar. 7 


Columbia Broad.—Cl. A. 3-for-1 May 23 
Columbia Broad.—C1.B. 3-for-1 May 23 
Corn Products Refining . 3-for-1 May 23 
Corning Glass Works ... 2%-for-1 Feb. 4 
Den. & Rio Grande W. R.R. 3-for-1 May 31 
Evans Products Company 3-for-1 Oct. 20 
General Motors Corp. .. 3-for-1 Nov. 9 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem... 3-for-1 June 6 


Split Effective 
Stock Ratio Date 








Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.. 3-for-1 Mar. 16 
Marquette Cement Mfg.. 2%2-for-1 Nov. 9 
Monsanto Chemical Co... 3-for-1 July 27 
National Cash Register.. 3-for-1 Feb. 11 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp. 3-for-1 May 9 
Rayonier, Inc. ......... 2%2-for-1 July 25 
Reynolds Metals Co. ... 5-for-1 Sept. 27 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.... 3-for-1 Dec. 19 
Texas Gulf Producing .. 3-for-1 May 2 
Texas Gulf Sulphur .... 3-for-1 Jan. 7 
U.S. & Foreign Securities 3-for-1 July 11 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery. 3-for-1 May 18 
U.S. Pipe & Foundry Co. 4-for-1 Oct. 11 
Western Union Telegraph 4-for-1 May 24 
Woodward Iron Co. .... 3-for-1 Dec. 16 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


IN 1956 


—— reading this article 
should realize here and now 
that the writer admits he cannot 
tell what the stock market will do 
in 1956. However, on the basis 
of a broad sampling of opinions 
from brokers, traders, bankers and 
industrialists, it is possible to ven- 
ture a guess as to what may hap- 
pen in the marketplace. 

It is expected that 1956 will be 
a good year for traders. Those 
who specialize in short-term com- 
mitments should find the going 
easier. Last year and the one be- 
fore were grand investment years. 
Investors who bought high-grade 
stocks after 1953 and still have 
them are getting ample returns on 
their original investment, and they 
also have substantial capital gains. 


Investment Outlook 


Incidentally, this does not mean 
that for investors—and _particu- 
larly for those who already have 
their portfolios in order—1956 
will be a year of anxiety. New 
sales and production records are 
expected in industry. and the Wall 
Street consensus is 1956 will be a 
good earnings year and a record 
one for dividends. Many chartists 
predict a rise in the Dow Jones 
industrial average to the 535-550 
range, and the majority believe 
such an advance might take place 
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By OLIvER J. GINGOLD 


early in the year. However, some 
believe the stock market will lose 
ground in 1956. 

At this writing, the most im- 
portant issue facing the stock mar- 
ket and the country is whether 
President Eisenhower will be a 
candidate for another term. Many 
of the President’s friends believe 
he deserves a less onerous life in 
the years to come. One important 
individual who knows the Presi- 
dent well and loves him, said: “I 
will not vote for him if he runs as 
I want him to enjoy many years of 
well deserved rest and pleasure on 
his farm and among his friends.” 


Reaction of Market 


Market pundits agree that Ike’s 
intentions, when made known, will 
be reflected in the stock market. 
They believe that stocks will have 
a sinking spell if he doesn’t run 
and will at least firm up if he 
should announce his candidacy. 
However, political Wall Street dis- 
agrees with the theory that the 
Republicans are sure losers if Ei- 
senhower doesn’t run. They feel 
that the country will respect great- 
ly anybody the President sponsors. 
Further, it is believed that the 
“Eisenhower bull market,” as some 
term it, is founded so firmly on 
“peace and prosperity” that it 
would be difficult to reverse the 
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[lo Oliver J. Gingold edits the “Abreast of the Mar- 





ket” column in The Wall Street Journal—one of 
the most widely-read features of that daily finan- 
cial and business newspaper. 

A native of London, Mr. Gingold came to this 
country in 1900, and went to work for the publi- 
cation he still serves the day of his arrival. In 
the past 56 years, he has covered every phase of 
financial and business news, has known most of 
the financial giants of this century, and has 
edited his present column for over 25 years. 





swing, even if there should be 
a change in administration. 

Some of the best industrial 
believe that the nation’s 
present prosperity is the result of 
natural growth, checked by World 
War II and the Korean episode, 
and now unleashed. Barring a 
catastrophe, they reason, it is likely 
that this evolution may continue 
for at least another five years, re- 
eardless of which Party is in the 
White House. It is noteworthy that 
some of our most important cap- 
tains of industry have expansion 
plans running through 1962. 


minds 





The present bull market is the 
longest and most aggressive in his- 
tory. Past bull markets rarely ended 
suddenly, and this one is funda- 
mentally stronger than those of by- 
gone years, being founded largely 
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on investment rather than specu- 
lation. It would take a definite fall- 
ing-off of business, a downtrend in 
earnings over a lengthy period and 
perhaps reduced dividends to 
bring about a reversal in investor 
psychology. It would take this and 
more to make the various pension 
and profit-sharing portfolios sell 
stocks bought in the last five years 
for the long pull. 

There are no signs to indicate a 
relaxation of interest rates soon. 
On the contrary, it is expected that 
1956 will see even tighter money 
conditions. With business continu- 
ing to expand and little immediate 
likelihood of a reduction in con- 
sumer buying, demand for credit 
should continue strong even though 
higher rates are charged for loans. 

For some reason, Wall Street 
has believed that the Federal Re- 
serve’s efforts to stiffen credit have 
been aimed at the financial dis- 
trict. This is Informed 
sources say credit restrictions have 
been directed mainly at consumer 
buying. Higher credit also should 
discourage expansion projects 
which are not economically sound. 


not so. 


Fg 











Perhaps most important is that all 
hands are watching the progress 
of the boom and applying controls 
where necessary. This early recog- 
nition of inflationary symptoms 
augurs well for the future. 

The “Street” anticipates some 
sort of tax reduction this year but 
sees little chance of corporation 
levies being lowered. It believes 
that only a cut in the latter would 
be reflected in the market's trend. 

Two groups particularly are ex- 
pected to do well in 1956. 


Electric Utilities 

The electric utilities, including 
the natural gas division, may set 
new earnings, expansion and divi- 
dend records. The natural gas in- 
dustry is keeping an anxious eye 
on the Senate. That body is ex- 
pected soon to consider its version 
of the Harris bill, which squeaked 
through the House last summer by 
a vote of 209 to 203. This meas- 
ure is designed to reverse a Su- 
preme Court decision in the Phil- 
lips Petroleum case which _per- 
mitted the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to regulate natural gas pro- 
ducers. Big consuming areas in the 
mid-west and along the northern 
\tlantic Seaboard are organizing 
to put up stiff opposition to the 
bill, but its backers are confident 
that the legislation will be passed. 

The other group of equities ex- 
pected to enjoy better business is 
the railroad equipment industry. 
The present shortage of freight 
cars stems largely from inability 
of manufacturers to obtain steel, 
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but this may be remedied shortly. 

It is estimated that about 
900,000 new stockholders were 
added to corporate rosters in 1955, 
Thus, the year-end dividend crop 
was distributed among the larg- 
est number of shareholders in his- 





900,000 
NEW 
STOCKHOLDERS 














tory. The interesting feature of this 
growth is that it occurred at the 
height of a bull market. This indi- 
cates the American public preferred 
to become owners of American in- 
dustry rather than speculators in 
search of quick profits. In 1929 
perhaps 85 per cent of available 
equities were held on margin in 
Wall Street and 15 per cent were 
tucked away in strong boxes. To- 
day, however, it is estimated that 
85 per cent of the equities are own- 
ed by investors with only 15 per 
cent in the hands of Street traders. 

Incidentally, some facetious nu- 
merologists say that 1956 is bound 
to be a good year for everybody. 
They point out that the first and 
last figures of the year add up to 
7; the last two to 11. 
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BIG FURNITURE COMPANY’S 
COMMON SHARES LISTED 


ROEHLER Manufacturing Com- 
I pany—one of the world’s larg- 
est producers of living room furni- 
ture—became publicly-owned last 
July. 

During November, Kroehler’s 
1,000,000 shares of $5-par value 
common stock (ticker symbol: 
KLM) were admitted to trading on 
the Stock Exchange. 

This company was founded in 

893 as the Naperville Lounge Co. 

on a $6,000 investment. Then in 
1915 several furniture businesses 
were merged with it and the new 
name adopted, Kroehler Manufac- 
turing Co. Expansion was gradual 
until World War II; the greatest 
crowth has occurred since the end 
of that conflict. Net sales of $62,- 
784,000 in 1954 compared with the 
1945 figure of $21,733,000. 


Shipments Gain 


In 1954, Kroehler’s 15 plants in 
this country and Canada turned out 
1,075,000 pieces of furniture. Fur- 
niture shipments of Kroehler Man- 
ufacturing in the first 32 weeks 
of 1955 topped those for the cor- 
responding 1954 period by 18 per 
cent. 

Kroehler has its own lumber 
processing plant at Shreveport, 
La., and last September opened a 
cotton blending mill in Memphis, 
Tennessee. 
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Kroehler’s general offices 
and factory at Naperville, Ill, 


Permanent showrooms are main. 
tained in the American Furniture 
Mart in Chicago, the Furniture Ex- 
change in New York City, and in 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, High 
Point, North Carolina, and Mon- 
treal and Stratford, Canada. Sales 
offices are located in principal cities 
throughout the U. S. 


Profits Improve 


Earnings in 1954 amounted to 
$2.170.000, or $2.50 per common 
share. Net income rose to $l.,- 
458,000. or $1.70 a share, in the 
29 weeks ended July 18, 1955, 
from $1,084,000, or $1.25 per 
share, in the corresponding weeks 
of 1954. 

Since public sale of its stock 
last summer, Kroehler has paid 
two quarterly dividends of 35 cents 
each on last September 30 and 
December 30. 

Common share owners number 
2.175. 


It’s All In The 


P 
On October 18, 1955, a group of leading Russian journalists 
visited the New York Stock Exchange. Their Wall Street visit was ha 








reported recently in Komsomalskaya, Pravda, a leading Russian vis 


newspaper, by Aleksei Ivanovich Adzhubey. 


Ne 





«KOMCOMOJIDCKAA MPABIA» 


We are met by Mr. Funston, the 
president of the New York Market. 
We are told of millions, which 
direct the market of Funston and 
the brokerage house of Smith. The 
owners stress the number of shares 
held by small businessmen. 

During our stay a serious fall 
took place in many stocks. Mr. 
Funston jokes, “Our house exists 
for 163 years and how many times 
its been shook . . .” 

But he here adds that in this is 
the essence of “free enterprise.” 
To the question—is free trade with 
all countries on all sorts of terms 
to the interests of America—Mr. 
Funston answered assuringly; but 
apparently being afraid of some- 
thing, he starts a long narrative on 
general themes of the growth of 
capital and trade in America. 

We are finally led into the cen- 
tral lobby of the stock market. A 
most curious sight! In the massive 
lofty lobby, whose walls are of grey 
marble, about 500 men are making 
noise, running somewhere, crying 
out loud and whistling. 

\long the walls, continuously 


blaze out the names of companies 

-steel, oil, bananas and the cost 
of one share at the present moment. 

“See how they make money?” 
said a broker with wandering eyes. 

I saw but did not understand. 

“Yes, this is the secret of pro- 
duction,” continued the broker — 
“speculation, passion, risk—” 

He with pride informs me that 
the position of broker now is worth 
88 thousand dollars. 

“And you paid it yourself?” 

“No, Mr. So-and-So put in the 
money.” 

“You are precisely bound to ful- 
fill his order?” 

“Yes”! 

“Well, and if it threatens the 
small holders of shares with catas- 
trophe? What then?” 

“Tll explain it to you, if you 
wish, sort of truthfully,”—confi- 
dentially announces the broker. 
“but ... not for the press.” 

I understand—that he won’t open 
to me the true sense of how they 
make money at the Stock Market. 
Thoughtfully, I place a black cat 


on the table—a sign of silence. 
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Point of View! 


Although not generally available in this country, THe ExCHANGE 
has obtained a copy of Mr. Adzhubey’s account of his Wall Street 
visit, and it appears—as does a summary of the same visit by The 
New York Times—on the facing pages below. 








Soviet Writers Invade Wall St. 


The reception started in the 
exhibit room for visitors to the Ex- 
change, where Keith Funston, pres- 
ident, explained the nature of a 
share of stock and the function of 
the Exchange in providing a mar- 
ket place for the dealings of the 
nation’s 7,500,000 shareholders. 

“Freedom of capital to work 
where it pleases—the free flow of 
capital, if you will—is essential, 
we believe, to the increasing pro- 
ductiveness of a nation,” said Mr. 
Funston, “This system has worked 
in the United States for a good 
many years—the Exchange itself is 
163 years old—and we’re mighty 
proud of its accomplishments. 

“The story of the Stock Ex- 
change is the story of a free mar- 
ket place and America’s great com- 
panies — companies turning out 
more than half of all the products 
of American industry and provid- 
ing jobs for many millions of 
workers. And back of every one 
of those jobs is an average capital 
investment of $13,700.” 

Then the visitors asked ques- 
tions. Why isn’t the United States 
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able to control the business cycle? 

Mr. Funston said that prices 
go up and down with supply and 
demand. He believed benefits from 
a free economy far exceed any dis- 
advantages from slumps. 

Investors in this country, he 
said, always prefer peace for the 
not-too-hard-to-comprehend reason 
that profits after taxes are always 
higher in peacetime. 

A visitor mentioned that Mr. 
Sofronov (one of the Russian 
group) should be much interested 
in investments, since his labors in 
the proletarian theatre have netted 
him a fortune of 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000 rubles. 

A heavy man, Mr. Sofronov was 
asked how much he made a month. 

“Enough to get as fat as this,” 
the playwright replied. 

After a brief exposure to the 
clamor of the trading floor from 
the visitors’ gallery, in which the 
Soviet delegation seemed more 
interested in the annunciator 
boards that call members to their 
telephone booths than in any other 
market features, the party left. 








MERGERS 


1 ewe 1955 a total of 24 com- 
mon stocks were removed 
from trading on the New York 
Stock Exchange—the largest num- 
ber in more than two decades. 

At the year-end, though, listed 
common stocks had reached a rec- 
ord high. 

Contradictory? Not at all—the 
answer is mergers. 

Most of the companies which 
were removed from listing last 
year promptly reappeared, usually 
under the name of the surviving 
enterprise or the combined names 
of the joined companies. 

For instance, Textron, American 
Woolen and Robbins Mills were 
merged into a new company under 
the Textron American, 
Inc.: Stromberg-Carlson was ab- 


name of 


sorbed by General Dynamics; Sper- 
ry Corp. and Remington Rand 
emerged as Sperry Rand Corp.; 
Whirlpool Corp. and Seeger Re- 
frigerator merged to become Whirl- 
pool-Seeger Corp. 


New Listings 


There were, of course, other 
companies which were admitted to 
listing on the Stock Exchange for 
the first time in 1955. 

The net result of the additions 
and subtractions was that the num- 
ber of listed common stocks to- 
taled 1.078 on December 12. 1955. 
as compared with 1,076 at the be- 
ginning of last year. 
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The 24 common stock issues re- 
moved from trading during 1955 
represented only slightly more than 
2 per cent of all issues listed at 
either the beginning or the end of 
that year. 


10-Year Average 


Over the past decade, the num- 
ber of common stocks removed 
from trading on the Exchange for 
any reason has averaged only 9 
annually; while the number of 
common stock issues admitted to 
trading has averaged 29. 

The following table gives the 
details: 


No. of Common Stocks 











Year Removed Admitted 
BOSD 5... 3 aie 28 
LQG A. os cvesers 11 i 
1953..... «2s FO 21 
3 ae 0 2] 
PO5P. cs. oss. 6 25 
S| 10 30 
1949........ 2 28 
1948........ a 25 
1947... 1, 38 
CL ee € 59 
* Through 12-12-55. 

Although the Federal Trade 


Commission is quick to act if a 
merger—or a proposed merger— 
seems likely to violate anti-trust 
laws, it went on record during the 
past summer in favor of 
mergers. 

“Paradoxical as it seems,” that 


some 
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Government agency said in May, 
“the most practicable way to pre- 
serve for the future some measure 
of competition may be to permit 
further consolidations among ex- 
isting smaller companies * * *.” 

In all, 27 companies listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange 
were involved in mergers during 
1955. - CARLSON 

These 27 companies, the merger 
in which each was involved and 
the effective date are shown in the 
table below: 


1955 MERGERS 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE LISTED COMPANIES 


INVOLVED IN MERGERS DURING 1955 
Company Merger 
Gleaner Harvester Corp. Merged with Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 


Textron, Inc. . a 
American Woolen Co. P Merged into Textron Amer., Inc. 
Robbins Mills, Inc. J 


Affiliated Gas Equipment, Inc.. Merged into Carrier Corp. 


Lane-Wells Co. Merged into Dresser Industries 
Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 2 ....,,, Merged into Warner-Lambert 
Lambert Co. j Pharmaceutical Co. 


Equitable Office Bldg. Corp. Merged into Webb & Knapp 


Sunray Oil Corp. Merged into Sunray Mid- 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. § Continent Oil Co. 


Weston Elect] Instr. Corp. Merged into Daystrom, Inc. 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co. Merged into Welbilt Corp. 


Crorew Car 

Sperry Corp. l a ee iu Se 
Remington Rand, Ine.5 Merged inte Sperry Rand Coup. 
Blockson Chemical Co. 


Stromberg-Carlson Co. Merged into Gen’l Dynamics 


Federal Mogul Corp. } Merged into Federal-Mogul- 
Bower Roller Bearing Co. S Bower Bearings 

Pond Creek Pocahontas Co. Merged into Island Creek Coal 
Byron Jackson Co. Merged into Borg-Warner Corp. 
\ hirlpool Corp. Te . Merged into Whirlpool-Seeger 
Seeger Refrigerator Co. ‘ 

Gotham Hosiery Co. . Merged into Chadbourn Gotham 
Lion Oil Co. Merged into Monsanto Chemical 
Scranton Electric Co. Merged into Penn. Pow. & Light 
Gaylord Container Corp. . Merged into Crown Zellerbach 


Merged into Olin Mathieson Chem. 


Effect. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
April 


May 
May 
May 


June 


June 
June 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


28 
29 
31 
20 
16 


16 
18 
30 
30 
30 


29 


w 
NO = 


30 
30 

6 
30 
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The Steel Industry’s 
1956 PROBLEMS 


By Tom CampBeELt Editor-In-Chief, The Iron Age 


T His year in the steel industry will 
separate the men from the boys. 
Sure, sales will be no trouble. But 
the problem of laying the ground- 
work for a strong, long-term, virile 
industry that will meet the coun- 
iry’s challenge will come in 1956. 
But before that nut is completely 
cracked the immediate challenge is 
from steel customers. Their clamor 
for steel will rival any in history— 
from a tonnage standpoint. Mixed 
in with the customer relations out- 
look is the price problem. And, 
labor must be faced in June. 


A Tough Job 

All in all, 1956 will be a year 
to try even the talents of the “old 
boys” who started the industry’s 
upsurge half a century ago. The 
only difference: it is a much hard- 
er job now than it was then. 

Steel people always talk about 
their product’s toughness. Here are 
a few things facing steel executives 
which call for a brand of toughness 
not found in the product itself: 


1. Steel Demand: It will be more 
intense than at any time since the 
Korean War period. Further, it will 
crowd actual steel capacity during 
the full year. Steel makers will have 
to exercise the utmost care in try- 
ing to keep order inflation off their 
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books. Whether they will succeed 
remains to be seen. 

2. Whipping Boy: Again the in- 
dustry will have to play the whip- 
ping boy at Washington. Top steel 
officials have had such extensive 
experience in this role that the in- 
dustry won’t suffer too much. But 
the fireworks will be gigantic if the 
press gets interested enough. 

3. Financial Strength: Steel 
earnings will have to be kept at a 
level which will attract new inves- 
tors and hold present ones. If the 
industry falters in this it will not 
be the giant it is cracked up to be. 
But there are advance indications 
the steel industry will demonstrate 
this year that its management and 
growth prospects have improved. 

1. Realistic Replacement: The 
industry this year will have to face 
the cold fact that, like other indus- 
tries, it can’t keep up the present 
pace unless its tools are modern. 
Hundreds of millions are spent 
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each year but still some mills and 
furnaces are outmoded, obsolete 
and too costly to operate. This year 
decisions will be made to remedy 
this situation on a broad scale. 
The items mentioned above are a 
few of the big ones on the steel cal- 
endar for 1956. At the base of most 
of them is the price question. Steel 
people have always had an inferior- 
ity complex about the price 
charged for steel equipment. 


Prices Will Rise 


Those days are gone. The steel 
official who drags his feet on real- 
istic prices is not for the “new era.” 
The cost of wages, equipment and 
replacement haunts those officials 
who will take over as top executives 
in the next several years. That is 
the major reason why steel base 
prices and extras are now being 
revised upward. That is also why 
they will go up again after the June 
wage negotiations—or after the 
strike, if there is one. 

Stop any steel man and ask 
him how business will be this year. 
Chances are he'll say, “The first 
six months are solid.” Whether 
he’s in Pittsburgh, Chicago or the 
West Coast he won’t look beyond 
July. Privately he is still scared 
that “it won’t last.” In my opinion, 
it will last—so much so as to make 
the following predictions: 


1. Steel output in 1956 will 
reach 118 to 120 million tons. And 
the delivery situation will be pell- 
mell most of the year. Throughout 
this hectic period steel people will 
be continuously harassed by cus- 
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tomers, government officials and 
politicians—all urging them to step 
up deliveries; hold the price line; 
give better service; expand faster; 
help out the “little fellow.” 


ry ROUTLP@lE, Fars 
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2. Steel expansion will mush- 
room above the figures now being 
booted around. In the next three 
years steel capacity will be upped 
more than 12 million tons and in 
the next five the gain over this year 
will be as much as 16 to 17 million 
tons. But by the time the program 
—which gets off to a good start this 
year—is completed, another pro- 
gram will be in the works. 

3. Iron ore, assumed to be in 
good supply, will be a big news 
item this year. Present reserves 
were based on the assumption steel 
output would average about 85 mil- 
lion tons a year. Now it seems more 
logical to expect an average yearly 
output running between 90 million 
tons and 145 million in the next 
10 years. That means a completely 
“new look” at today’s ore situation. 

4. Steel labor will get its foot 
in the door this year because busi- 
ness is so good. Its demands will 
be spearheaded by the request for 
a liberal supplemental unemploy- 
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Tom Campbell is a recognized authority on the 
steel industry, having studied it, reported it and 
probed it for the past 33 years—both as a steel 
company employe and as a writer and editor. 

Born in “old Allegheny” on the north side of 
Pittsburgh, one of his earliest memories is the 
glare from the Bessemer converters. 

Before forsaking the production end to devote 
all his time to writing about the steel industry, 
’ Mr. Campbell spent 51% years with the Jones & 


Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, doing inspection and research work. 
Now Editor-In-Chief of “The Iron Age,” national metal-working 
weekly, Mr. Campbell has been with that publication 20 years. 





ment benefit plan. There will be 
some sharp skirmishes. The odds 
now are about 60-40 for a strike 
in July. By next June the odds may 
be just 50-50. Some tough-minded 
steel officials will holler to high 
heaven before agreeing to a supple- 
mental unemployment benefit plan. 

Steel company managements 
will spend time this year on “those 
coming up.” There will be new 
faces at the top in the next few 
years. The old soldiers who will 
soon become elder statesmen have 
not been backward about training 
new people. They knew it had to 
be done. The management 
crop coming up to take over will 
consolidate the achievements of the 
rugged individuals who have been 
in the saddle for years. 


new 


Changes in policies and people 
in steel this year and in the next 
few years will determine what fu- 
ture position steel will take in the 
country’s fast-moving economy. 

Included in the present expan- 
sion phase are such items as new 
plants. different locations, use of 
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oxygen in steelmaking equipment, 
new sheet mills and substantial 
geographical expansions with rela- 
tion to growing markets—plus one 
of the biggest programs yet to sell 
the steel industry to the public. 
The steel industry as a unit, and 
through individual company ef- 
forts, will become even more re- 
sponsive to its stockholders. 


Public Relations 


Cultivation of stockholders, woo- 
ing of potential share owners and 
an expanded public relations pro- 
gram will go hand in hand this 
year. In the background is a 
studied effort to supply promptly 
information sought by financial 
writers and security analysts. 

There will be more inclination 
for steel people to “fight back” 
when attacked. There is plenty of 
evidence that those steering pub- 
lic relations trends have rung the 
hell with their bosses. Now steel 
officials anticipate attacks or “situ- 
ations’—or at least are ready to 
take them on. That is big news. 
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Canton Co. dock 
at Baltimore. 


ENNROAD CORPORATION, — for- 
P merly a well-known railroad 
holding company but now a gen- 
eral investment company, joined 
the “Big Board” last month. The 
Exchange listed 5,000,000 shares 
of the company’s $1-par value com- 
mon stock—ticker symbol PNO. 

The corporation, once closely af- 
filiated with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, changed its invest- 
ment policies in 1939. Between then 
and the end of 1955, the corpora- 
tion’s assets increased to some 
$94,000,000 from $47,500,000. In 
that period Pennroad bought 3,- 
244.700 shares of its own common 
stock at a total cost of $15.898,000 ; 
sold all but one of the investments 
acquired in 1929; and paid $55,- 
257,000 in dividends. 


Tax-Free Dividends 

By the end of 1955, the company 
had exhausted all the losses which 
resulted from its 1929 investments. 
These losses made possible the pay- 
ment of tax-free dividends out of 
income from other investments— 
including a special disbursement of 
$l a common share last month. 
Future dividend payments are ex- 
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PENNROAD’S 
COMMON SHARES 
ON EXCHANGE 


pected to be taxable. Since 1939, 
dividend payments have amounted 
to $5.95 a share from net invest- 
ment income and $4.50 from capi- 
tal gains. 

Pennroad’s primary objective 
henceforth, its management said, 
will be to invest in equity securities 
with emphasis on growth. The cor- 
poration, it was stated, will not 
hesitate to take large positions in 
“special situations” and will expect 
to be represented on the boards of 
such companies. 


Canton Company 


The corporation’s only remain- 
ing investment from the period of 
its close association with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company is its 
99.9 per cent ownership of Canton 
Company of Baltimore. For the 
past five years, Canton’s dividend 
payments to Pennroad have av- 
eraged $980,000 annually. 

Among other assets, Canton 
Company owns one of the largest 
ore-handling facilities on the East- 
ern seaboard, capable of unloading 
ore from ships to cars at the rate 
of 3,000 tons per hour. A $1.,- 
500,000 expansion program, now 
under way, is expected to boost 
this capacity to 4,500 tons hourly 
by mid-1957. 










Q VOLATILE Stocks 


_ year produces its quota of 

volatile stocks — issues which 
either rise or slump sharply—and 
1955 was no exception. 

Shown in the two accompanying 
tables are 40 listed common stocks 
—20 which scored brisk price 
gains at one time or another last 
year, ard 20 which dropped sharp- 
ly some time in the course of 1955. 
Neither list can be interpreted as 
showing a trend either in a partic- 
ular issue or in the stock market as 
a whole. Nor do the two lists in- 
clude all the more volatile listed 
issues of 1955. The lists, though, 
are fairly representative samplings. 


Less Active Issues 


With few exceptions, the 40 
stocks are not as well known to in- 
vestors generally as are, say, Gen- 
eral Motors, du Pont, Jersey Stand- 
ard, Chemical, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, or General 
Electric. And, although final fig- 
ures are not yet available, it is 


Dow 


practically certain that none of the 
10 was active enough to rank 
among the 15 or 20 most active is- 
sues of 1955. 

As is always the case, the table of 
large gains is more impressive than 
the one showing large losses. Part 
of the reason for that, of course, 
lies in the fact that there is no the- 
oretical limit to the amount of price 
increase any stock may register; 
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while the§ 
most that 


any issue 
can de- 
crease is 
100 per 
cent. 

The 20 





stocks in the first table rose in 
price at some time during 1955 
anywhere from more than 70 to 
192 per cent. At their highs for 
1955, exactly half of them were up 
more than 100 per cent from their 
final 1954 prices. 

In the minus table, no stock 
dropped as much as 50 per cent, 
though a couple did approach that 
figure. 

If an investor had acquired 10 
shares of each of the 20 common 
stocks in the first table at the end 
of 1954, he would have made a 
total investment of $5,867.50. If he 
had been shrewd — and lucky 
enough to sell each of the 10-share 
blocks at its 1955 high, he would 
have received a total of $11,846.25. 


102 Per Cent Gain 


Such a series of transactions 
would have netted him a capital 
gain on his investment—disregard- 
ing commissions and taxes — of 
$5,978.75, or a neat 102 per cent. 
Of course, if he continued to 
hold his 200 shares, near the year- 


end his “paper profit” would have 
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been less, since a number of the 
issues sold off after attaining their 
1955 peaks. 

How about an investor who de- 
cided to buy 10 shares of each of 
the 20 stocks in the second table? 

Well, even though his total out- 
lay would have been smaller, his 
experience wouldn’t have been a 
particularly happy one. 

Bought at 1954 closing prices, 


issue at its 
low for last 
year would 
have suffer- 
ed a capital 
loss—again 
disregard- 
ing com- 
missions 
and taxes 

of $1.- 


561.25. or 
35.5 per 
cent. 


10 shares of each of the 20 equities 
in the table of declines would have 
cost $4,392.50. At the 1955 low for 











™ each stock, such a 200-share port- If he had 
o“ folio would have had a market continued to hold his 200 shares 
to value of $2,831.25. -rather than sell at the 1955 lows 
od Thus, an investor who sold each this investor’s “paper loss” 
ip 
ir = 
20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH SCORED LARGE PERCENTAGE 
k PRICE RISES IN 1955 
it. Closing 1955 Price Range Bey 
s Sine Through 12-12-55 __ Price Cont 
: 12-31-54 High low Close = Rise* Rise* 
Peoria @ Beaten Wi ssisin ode Sasswescicee $5634 $97 $52 $95 $40% 70.9 
10 Minneapolis-Moline Company........... 1434 26% 1234 23% WY¥2 78.0 
yn Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock. . 44g 7834 41% 523% 3458 78.5 
Magnavox Company...............6+6- 2220s «417% 21%a 36 193g 86.1 
. Woodward Iron Co.(1).......6...005 .. 67%2 127% 66 118 60% 89.3 
° Seiberling Rubber Co.............+205- 858 «162 8%i«dYD— iss77%H™_—s9' 
1e I Tin ras nado ence senannenes 66 127 68 1172 61 92.4 
Aluminum Co. of America............... 45a 88 42340 80 43 95.6 
re a ee ae 59a 11614 54a 116% 57% 97.0 
id Hussman Refrigerator Co.......... genta 1934 39 19/2 3612 19% 97.5 
‘ P 
aap WI Mo saxo css witivne keke eri 8 1618 734 1375 848 101.6 
0. Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp........... 408 82 39 8014 417% 104.4 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc........... tacos 327%8a 0 «69 325a 55 368 109.9 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R.R. Co..... as 958 2158 834 1814 12 124.7 
ACF-Brill Motors Co. (2) sai ees 1036 2338 758 1678 13 125.3 
ns 
al Reynolds Metals Co...... Sweaeedeens mae i 21%a 5134 352 144.9 
5 West Virginia Coal & Coke Corp....... 27 70 2434 64 43 159.3 
d- ; U. S. Hoffman Machinery Corp........... 14V¥ea 38%4a 127%a 3378 248 170.8 
of Andes Copper Mining Co. é . 13 3634 1338 36 2334 182.7 
NG CORB. 6 6 56. oeiicc anne poatern's es 3 9Ve 3 68 6 192.0 
to a adjusted for stock dividends, splits, etc. * 1955 high compared with 12/31/54. 
1) 3-for-1 stock split ex. 12/16/55, no adjustment made; W. |. not considered. 
r- 2) 1 share of Hall-Scott Motors for each share held in March, 1955, no adjustment made 
ve 
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would have been reduced by De- 
cember 12, last—as all but one 
of the 20 stocks recovered in mar- 
ket price—to $1,121.25. 

At that point, his paper loss 
would have been 25.5 per cent of 
his total investment. 

Of the 20 issues which advanced 
sharply, three — Visking, Wood- 
ward Iron and Magma Copper— 
rose more than $50 per share at 
one time or another last year. 

Seven others—Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, West Virginia 
Coal & Coke, Warren Foundry & 
Pipe, Peoria & Eastern Railway, 
G. R. Kinney, Reynolds Metals 


and Newport News Shipbuilding 


& Drydock—were each up more 
than $30 per share at their highs. 
For these seven issues, the rise 
from 1954 closing prices to 1955 
highs averaged just a shade less 
than $40 per share. 

Losses registered by the other 20 
stocks were much smaller. Only 
one of them—Westinghouse Elec- 
tric—declined more than $25 per 
share at any time throughout 1955. 

However, four other stocks in 
the second table—TXL Oil, Bull- 
ard Co., Monterey Oil and North- 
rop Aircraft—each declined by 
more than $10 per share, compar- 
ing 1954 closing prices and their 
lowest 1955 quotations, 





20 LISTED COMMON STOCKS WHICH REGISTERED LARGE PERCENTAGE 
PRICE DECLINES IN 1955 


1955 Price Range 








oy Through 12-12-55 Price Per Cent 
12-31-54 High low Close Decline* Decline* 
Mullins Manufacturing Corp...........+- $25%a $2558 $1734 $23%e $ 8% 31.4 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc..........200e0e005 33V2 3934 2258 262 10% 32.5 
Texas Pacific Land Trust.............+++ 13% 13% 9 10/2 4¥g 32.7 
Studebaker-Packard Corp............0065 1356 153% 9 9% 4% 33.9 
Westinghouse Electric Corp............+. 80/2 83% 53% 588 27%, 33.9 
Monterey Oil Company...............-+ 38/2 3834 25% 3336 13% 34.4 
TTT 413% 477% 27Ve 312 1448 35.0 
American Cable & Radio Corp........... 9/2 93%, 6 6/2 3% 35.5 
Continental Motors Corp...............+5 1338 1458 858 9 4% 35.5 
Pe CD Bs 6c cen saccccdccenvcseses 15 1836 95g 11% 5¥% 358 
Dinas Bat, Waiia.o5s soit ds eceeasreasis 136 1534 83g 9 43/44 36.2 
fF. We. Pemaaats: Ca., Wes. 5... ccc cvcccecs 6/2 63% 4Ve 53g 2% 36.5 
es 1634 17/2 1058 12% 6¥%e 36.6 
oe Bo 40 403% 25% 2912 145g 36.6 
oe ree 243% 243% 1558 17 9¥e 36.9 
Standard Coil Products Co., Inc......... 17% 20%, 10% WW 6% «402.1 
Standard Gas & Electric Co.(1).......... 15% 16/2 9 9%, 6% 41.0 
Pialifer Growlne: Ce... 0:06sicacsiessessee 10/2 11 6, 6Ve 4% 417 
United Wallpaper, Inc...............208- 27% 338 12 1% 13g «47.8 
Ny Oe bse 0: 0 e ekeenew siieaananenne 73 7% 334 47g 3568 49.2 





* 1955 low compared with 12/31/54. 


1) 1 share of Duquesne Light Company for each 10 shares held in February, 


ment made. 


1955. No adjust- 
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HOW MANY 
SHARE 


OW NERS? 


Hitip D. Reep, General Electric 

Co.'s Chairman, said recently 
that American Capitalism should 
have 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
share owners to meet the nation’s 
future capital requirements. 

How many additional individu- 
als would have to invest in the 
equity securities of our great cor- 
porations in order to reach this 
desirable goal? 

The answer is: No one knows 
because no one knows with any 
degree of certainty how many 
stockholders there are in this coun- 
try now! 

True, the now-famous study by 
The Brookings Institution  dis- 
closed that 6,500,000 individuals 
owned shares of publicly-held cor- 
porations at the close of 1951. And 
the Stock Exchange estimated the 
nation’s share owner population to 
be 7.500.000 at the end of 1954. 


Additions in 1955 

But, this is 1956. How many 
owners were added last year? 

The New York Stock Exchange 
is trying to find the answer. 

Work has already started on a 
new nationwide census of share 
owners, which will be based on the 
December 30, 1955, stockholder 
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records of 5.000 corporations, 
This new census will use espe- 
cially-designed sampling _ tech- 
niques which—based on field tests 
promise reliable results. 
Of the 5,000 corporations whose 











AMERICAN CAPITALISM NEEDS 
50 MILLION SHARE OWNERS 





records will be 
checked, some 
1,100 are listed 
on the Exchange. 
These companies 
will supply a 
breakdown of all shareholdings on 
December 30 by major classifica- 





tions—men, women, joint accounts, 

fiduciaries, stock brokers and deal- 

ers, nominees and institutions. 
Cooperating Groups 

Other securities exchanges, the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers and the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companies are 
cooperating, and will supply simi- 
lar data for 3,900 corporations not 
listed on the “Big Board.” 

And, a limited list of companies 
will give the Exchange small, care- 
fully-selected alphabetical segments 
of their share owner lists. 

These selected segments will be 
studied, analyzed and compared 
with a great deal of care. so that 
duplications will be eliminated. In 
other words, an individual or an 
institution which owns shares of 
stock in two or more corporations 
will be counted once—and once 
only—in arriving at a figure of 
total share owners in this country. 
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Why do stock prices change? 


" Question submitted by Janet Trosch, 
Rochester, N. Y., Foreign Service 


Basically, the answer is supply and demand. If more 
people want to buy a certain stock than sell it, the price 
goes up; if more want to sell than buy, the price goes 
down. Of course, many factors influence people’s decisions 
to ne and sell. Some of these are news about a company’s future growtn 
or dividend prospects, investors’ need for cash, optimism or pessimism 
about business in general, tax laws, and changes in international relations. 


DOES THE EXCHANGE BUY AND SELL STOCKS? 


Question submitted by Robert Guilford, 
Chicago, Ill., Advertising Representative 


No, the Exchange doesn’t buy or sell stocks—it is the 
market place where these transactions are made under 
strict regulations. Your order to buy or sell is handled by 
a broker representing you on the Exchange floor. The 
price is arrived at by open two-way auction bidding. The Exchange rules 
forbid price manipulations. Prices of listed stocks are sent out promptly 
over a nation-wide ticker system and are published in many newspapers. 


1 LIVE FAR FROM NEW YORK — HOW DO I BUY AND SELL STOCK? 
= ™:«COQuestion submitted by David Kittrell, 
ee Atlanta, Ga., Salesman 


No matter where you live, you can buy or sell stocks—or 

bonds—listed on the Exchange usually in a matter of 

minutes. You simply call or phone a Member of the 

' Exchange. These firms will be glad to give you facts 

about securities — the risks as well as the opportunities. But whether you 

want to invest in stocks or bonds, or just learn more about them you'll get 
interested and experienced help at the Member Firm nearest you. 


OWN YOUR SHARE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Members and Member Firms of the NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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